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yields a delicate tone to the print on account of tlie minute parti- 
cles of ink its roughened surface retains. 

Such little modifications as these, and many more of a similar 
description, will surprise and delight the etcher as he advances in 



the practice of an art where slight beginnings will be a gratifica- 
tion if he be a person of taste ; and every step of his progress, as 
he goes on, will more amply and pleasantly express his thought. 

SUS.4N N. Carter. 



THE PARIS SALON OF 1878. 




N many respects the Salon of this year is disap- 
pointing. In the first place, it shows to disad- 
vantage beside the picked and varied collection 
of the chcfs-d'ceiivre of modern Art, now on 
view at the Universal Exhibition. Secondly, too 
much had been said about its attractions before- 
hand. It was affirmed that every eminent artist 
would send at least one important work to the Salon on account 
of the interest and publicity afforded by the Exhil)ition season. 
This promise has not been kept. Nearly all the celebrated paint- 
ers of the day have sent their latest works to the Universal Exhi- 
bition, and either slight the Saloji altogether or are represented 
there by some minor work. But what the collection lacks in qual- 
ity it certainly tries to make up in quantity. Twenty-three hun- 
dred and thirty paintings adorn the walls of the Palais de I'ln- 
dustrie. The American artists muster strong, contributing to the 
catalogue some fifty-seven names. And the catalogue itself is 
printed in smaller type, so as to bring it into the compact form 
that is usual on less prolific years. 

A very general public interest has been excited respecting M. Vi- 
bert's ' Apotheosis of M. Thiers.' The efforts made to thwart the 
artist in his project, and the obstacles thrown in his way, apart from 
the absorbing interest of the subject itself, have given his work a 
wide publicity. Apart from that, the very novelty of the attempt 
lent to the picture an element of attractiveness. How Vibert, the 
painter /(jir excellence of minute and sparkling works, brimful of 
malice and of savoir faire, would succeed on so wide a canvas, 
and with a subject of so deep and serious intent, was an absorb- 
ing question to the worid of artists and of Art-critics. 

The result has been pretty much what was expected, even by 
the daring painter's warmest admirers. He has not wholly suc- 
ceeded, nor yet can the work be pronounced a failure. Yet the 
elements of greatness that should belong to such a composition 
are almost wholly lacking. The winged figure ot Fame, that 
stands at the head of the dead statesman, is artificial in pose and 
unnatural in expression. Far better is the veiled and mourning 
image of France that stands at the foot of the bier, looking sadly 
down upon her dead ; and her attitude, as she lets the tricoloured 
flag sink from her relaxed hand upon the couch which it covers 
with its folds, is at once natural and artistic. The head of Thiers, 
too, is superbly painted, and is an admirable likeness. The colour- 
ing of the whole composition is warm and subdued, the prevailing 
tone being a rich violet. But the figure that represents the Com- 
mune is sensational and in bad taste, and her red draperies have 
an unpleasant and crude effect. Moreover, allegorical pictures are 
more or less a mistake nowadays. Far more impressive than this 
huge and laboured composition would have been a reproduction 
of the bedroom in the hotel at St.-Germain, with the dead states- 
man lying there in the first hours of his eternal rest. 

The most fervent worshippers of M. Carolus Duran will find 
it hard to pardon the aberrations of his talent as displayed in the 
ceiling that he has painted for the Palace of the Luxembourg. 
The bewilderments of the perspective, the reeling temple and tot- 
tering towers that have led the wicked wits of Paris to christen 
this remarkable work ' The Catastrophe of the Rue Beranger,' 
might be pardoned on the score that the spectators see the picture 
in a wholly different position from that which it is finally to assume, 
since it is hanging against the wall instead of being placed over- 
head. But no such e.xcuse can be found for the scattered and in- 
harmonious lines of the grouping, nor for the crudeness of the 
colouring. The glaring blue of the sky is wholly lacking in depth 
or luminosity, and is evidently contrasted with certain masses of 
red drapery that are unpleasantly raw in colour. It is a relief to 
turn to another work from his pencil, the portrait of a golden-haired 



child, wherein he is seen at his best, while his huge ' Gloria Maria 
de' Medici ' decidedly shows him at his very worst. It is astonish- 
ing that a practised and already celebrated artist could produce so 
very bad a work, seen with all the disadvantages of the subject 
and the position. 

It is a relief to turn from the mass of sensational or prominent 
pictures such as always crowd the walls of the Salon to the strong, 
grave works of a master like Bonnat. Here is his ' Portrait of the 
Countess of Viel-Castel,' a half-length of a fair-haired lady in a 
black-velvet robe, who stands before you relieved against a back- 
ground of indeterminate and dusky hue. There are no accessories 
and no ornamentation ; the pose of the personage is of the sim- 
plest, and there is no straining after effect anywhere visible. Yet 
how great is the picture, how finely and with what a lifelike effect 
the head stands from the canvas, how admirable is the rendering 
of the flesh-tints and the contours of the head and arms, and 
what a subtile atmosphere of grace and refinement pervades the 
whole picture ! Scarcely less successful is his portrait of the 
■ Count de Montalivet,' which only loses by comparison with his mar- 
vellous ' M. Thiers ' of last year, which is now at the Universal 
Exhibition. 

Merle shows to more advantage at the Salon of this year than 
he has done for some seasons past, his ' Charlotte Corday ' in par- 
ticular being a striking and expressive work. The figure of the 
' Angel of Assassination,' as the French writers call her, is shown 
of life-size and three-quarters length. She has just rung at the 
door of Marat, and the cord is still vibrating from her touch. In 
one hand, half hidden amid the folds of her dress, she holds the 
knife, while in the other she presses, in a convulsive grasp against 
her breast, the letter that is to gain her admission to the monster's 
presence. Her fair face, with its knitted brows and burning eyes, 
is eloquent of a determined purpose and unflinching resolution. 
The costume that she wears is historically accurate in all its de- 
tails : a dress of soft striped stuff in shades of grey and white, a 
muslin kerchief crossed over the bosom, and on Iner head a black 
felt hat with a green cockade at one side, and encircled with a long 
green ribbon. Painted with M. Merle's peculiar grace and tender 
charm, this fine picture daily attracts a group of gazers. It goes 
to America, having been purchased by Mr. Wilhelm Schaus, the 
well-known dealer. Merle's other work, the ' Charles VI. and 
Odette,' is less successful, though the head of the distracted king, 
who is playing at cards with his gentle guardian, is very character- 
istic and expressive. 

Benjamin Constant's ' Land of Thirst ' has also been bought by 
Mr. Schaus, and consequently will soon be seen in New York. It 
is one of the very best of the productions of this gifted young 
artist, whose ' Entry of Mohammed II. into Constantinople,' by its 
strong qualities of composition and colouring, so triumphantly car- 
ried off a second medal some two seasons ago. The ' Land of 
Thirst ' is a white waste of sand, beneath the pitiless glare of an 
African sun. A slender runlet of water crosses the sands in the 
foreground. An Arab horseman pauses there to let his prisoners, 
three half-naked Moors, drink from this scanty rivulet. In their 
eagerness they have fallen prostrate on the ground. One man 
laps up the water with frenzied haste, another has plunged his 
face in it, a third fills his bottle, while their captor looks on impa^ 
sive. Another Arab, crouching in the background, with his rifle 



across his knees, watches the movements of the prisoners. 



M. 
Constant's other contribution is a large picture representing the 
interior of a harem in Morocco. It is good and characteristic as 
to atmosphere, personages, and costumes. The laughing girl '' 
the door, with the light falling across her face, is especially well 
painted, and there is much strength of colour in the whole. 
The rigorous realism of ' Les Foiiis ' (' In the Hay-field '), by Bas- 
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tien-Lepage, will appeal to the critical sense even of those who do 
not altogether admire the aberrations and odd theories that so 
often lead astray the talent of this gifted young painter. It is a 
large work, representing two labourers, a man and a woman, in 
a hay-field. The man lies stretched upon the grass in the back- 
ground, fast asleep. In the foreground sits the woman, leaning 
forward, with stolid eyes and mouth wide open, as though she 
were inhaling the delicate sweetness of the new-mown hay. Very 
nobly painted is this scene, with a breadth and power that recall 
some of the best efforts of the lamented Millet. Unfortunately, 
M. Lepage has not yet learned the art of painting peasant-life 
without infusing into his personages a certain tinge of vulgarity. 
His female haymaker is positively repulsive of aspect. There is 
no touch about her of the unconscious pathos of Millet's peasant- 
women, or of the equally unconscious heroism of VoUon's ' Fish- 
er-Girl.' She is a stupid-looking, bullet-headed, country clodhop- 
per—nothing more ; an unpleasant creature to look at, and one 
giving no hint or revelation of any of life's higher possibilities. M. 
Lepage has also sent a portrait of the well-known novelist, Andre 
Theuriet, an excellent likeness, painted with a certain forcible sim- 
plicity that reminds one of the portraits of Holbein. 

VoUon's 'Spaniard,' though more conventional in subject and 
treatment than was his far-famed ' Fisher-Girl,' is yet a fitting pen- 
dant to that remarkable work. Clothed in black, and wearing the 
national round black cap, his solitary personage sits before a table, 
turning towards the spectator his youthful yet pale and thoughtful 
visage, and his deep, dark eyes. The tone of the picture is some- 
what too dusky throughout ; but, apart from that defect, it is a 
powerful and striking work. Equally fine in its way is his ' Hel- 
met of Henri II.,' one of the most remarkable pictures of its class 
that we owe to his gifted and painstaking pencil, very fine in 
handling, and subdued in colour. 

Garnier's ' Liberator of the Territory ' shares with the ' Apothe- 
osis of M. Thiers ' the honour of being considered the sensational 
picture of the year. Its subject and the peculiar mode in which 
he has treated it have been so often described as to need merely 
a bare mention here. The artist has skilfully overcome many of 
the salient difficulties presented by his subject. To represent the 
amphitheatre - shaped curve of the Assembly, all crowded with 
faces, and yet to avoid all semblance of fixedness or immobility 
in those thronging heads, and to bring out the personality of M. 
Thiers and the decisive action of the moment as well, into full 
relief, were the principal knotty points that he had to solve. And 
he has avoided all dangers with surprising skill. The huinan 
waves of the Assembly part, to show the silver-crowned head of M. 
Thiers in their midst. M. Gambetta, in the foreground, the repre- 
sentative of the Left, points to M. Thiers, exclaiming, " Behold 
the Liberator of the Territory ! " De Fouston pauses abashed in 
his discourse. Paul de Cassagnac looks on with a sneer. The 
Left applaud — the Right are silent. The respective likenesses of 



the personages are well preserved, the form and face of M. Gam- 
betta and the head of Thiers being especially excellent. M. 
Gamier, in his earlier and lighter works, such as the ' Punition des 
Adulteres,' showed himself a master in the art of imparting ex- 
pression to his personages, and that art has not failed him now. 
The varying emotions of the moment are well shadowed forth on 
the features of the actors in that memorable scene. 

For charm of subject and grace of sentiment few pictures in 
the Salon are more attractive than is the 'Alone' of M. Tofano. 
a Neapolitan artist. It represents a newly-wedded pair who have 
just sought their new home after the marriage ceremony. It is a 
sumptuous abode, elegant with works of Art, exotics, and rich 
furniture, and the bright spring sunshine without streams with 
tempered lustre through windows shaded with lace and rose-hued 
silk. The bride, still in her wedding-dress, has cast aside her veil 
and wreath, and the young husband has caught her to his heart, 
and presses his lips to her brow. To this most charming scene 
one can only bring the objection that the lady is too coldly passive, 
otherwise the tenderness and sweetness of the whole conception 
are beyond all praise. 

The cats of M. Louis-Eugene Lambert are, as usual, the most 
characteristic and attractive reproductions of animal life to be 
found at the Salon. One of his contributions this year is probably 
destined to as widespread a popularity as was obtained by his 
'Envoi en Province,' that basketful of recalcitrant kittens that 
won such a success a few years ago. This year M. Lambert takes 
an historic flight ; and, remembering the fact that Cardinal Richelieu 
was passionately fond of cats, he paints for our delectation the pets 
of the great statesman. No respecters of the symbols of power 
are they, the.se audacious pussies, for they have actually taken pos- 
session of the scarlet hat of the cardinal, and, while a bevy of them 
nestle in the crown, one saucy kitten lies on his back and plays 
merrily with the pendent tassels. His other contribution is felici- 
tously named ' Fallen Greatness.' A tiger-skin rug is spread upon 
the floor, and a sober mother-cat and her family have taken pos- 
session of this relic of the king of the forest, one white little rascal 
having taken his seat on the head of the royal beast, which, with 
its glass eyes and grinning teeth, seems to be protesting ferociously 
yet vainly against the indignity. The languid dignity of the mo- 
ther-cat, with her glossy fur, pink nose, and reposeful attitude, is 
well contrasted with the irrepressible vivacity of her offspring. 

We look with interest at the productions of the medal-winners 
of past exhibitions. M. Lucien Melingue, with his ' Raising of the 
Siege of Metz by Charles V. in 1553,' and Mr. Bridgman with his 
' Diversions of an Assyrian King,' more than maintain their repu- 
tations as prize-winners of last year. Of M. Benjamin Constant I 
have already spoken. But the ' Last Hours of the Emperor Vi- 
tellius,' by M. Sylvestre, is a shock and a disappointment, and in 
no wise satisfies the expectations which were excited by his splen- 
did ' Nero and Locusta,' now in the Luxembourg. 



NOTES. 



CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C.— Two 
interesting portraits have been recently added to this gallery — of 
William Page, the artist, by Thomas Le Clear, and of the late George 
Washington Parke Custis, by Waldo. Great contrast in style, colour, and 
character, is presented by these pictures. The quiet, subdued tones of Le 
Clear's work in middle-tint, its fine finish, and the grave dignity of the 
head, charm every beholder, so as to make him understand why this noble 
portrait elicited such marked praise when exhibited in the British Royal 
Academy. Le Clear is fortunate in being so well represented in the 
Corcoian Gallery — alongside of some of the best heads by Stuart, Hard- 
"ig, and Healy. Wholly opposite in style and treatment is the portrait 
ot the "old orator" of Arlington, as he complacently termed himself, 
■^vnen, on each 22nd of February, he addressed his fellow-citizens in 
Alexandria, or welcomed at Arlington Spring the boating-parties from 
Washington, in whose festivities he ever willingly joined, 'fhe likeness 
js excellent, and is depicted in strong, ruddy colour — every stroke of the 
Brush vigorously given and revealing the facial character of the man. 
^ httle tempering down of the colour would have improved it ; but. 



as it is, old citizens admire the likeness, and recognise its familiar style 
of dress, even to the coloured silk cravat. Mr. Custis was once much 
ridiculed for his ambitious attempts to paint on large canvases the 
battle-scenes of the Revolution, and also for his efforts to write Ameri- 
can plays, but still he was endeared to Washingtonians by his kindly 
disposition, and his occasional " Reminiscences " to the late National 
Intelligencer with every return of Washington's birthday. Naturally 
enough, a good portrait of this old celebrity proves a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the Corcoran Gallery. 

' The Bride of Lammermoor,' by J. E. Millais, R.A. — This, one 
of the most finished of Mr. Millais's latest productions, is now on view 
at the King Street Galleries, St. James's, London. It expresses happily 
a combination of touching sentiments, and will doubtless greatly add to 
the reputation of its author. ' The Bride of Lammermoor ' is a com- 
panion picture to the ' Efifie Deans,' which we noticed recently, and will, 
like it, be engraved. The moment chosen by the painter is that in 
which Lucy Ashton, recovered from her swoon, but scarcely from her 



